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the old city of Oxford stands out as an isknd in a great lake which
extends north-west for three or four miles and north-east along the
CherwelL The medieval walled city, protected by its Norman Castle,
was built on the southern end of the terrace (as is shown in Fig. 4),*
which thus provided the nucleus from which the modern town was
to grow. Parts of this well-protected site had been settled in pre-
historic times, and although the ground now occupied by Oxford
appears to have been of no importance in the Romano-British period,
the Saxon settlement of Oxford had become a town of considerable
significance by the time of Domesday Book.
Oxford is placed at a sufficient distance from London to be able
to dominate the region which surrounds it, a region which, like the
town, was entirely non-industrial until a very recent date. Oxford
certainly has a favourable geographical position in the south of
England as a whole, but it was for a long time merely one among
several towns that had been established near the banks of the Thames.
Places such as Reading, Wallingford, and Abingdon were, like
Oxford, important as market centres or road stations. Owing to the
growth of a university, which became one of the most famous in
Europe, Oxford eventually surpassed the other Thames-side towns
in fame, if not in size. Yet by the year 1789 its population was only
8,300, and the buildings of the city had not spread far beyond the
medieval walls.
The growth of Oxford.
Thje late Professor Haverfield said that 'it is often the greatest of
the Fates, our Mother Earth that orders the rise and fall of cities'.2
The case of Oxford is an example of this, for the growth of the
town as well as its foundation has been closely conditioned by geo-
graphical facts, and its expansion from the original cramped site at
the southern tip of the gravel terrace must now be considered. The
great terrace itself formed an area suitable for a northward expansion.
Other distinct areas of gravel are to be found on the eastern bank
of the Cherwell and on the southern bank of the Thames. On the
eastern side of the Cherwell, across Magdalen Bridge, a gravel
terrace extends for nearly a mile towards Iffiey. A little distance
1  Until quite recent times the lower parts of the town outside the city walls were
often subject to flooding. For instance, St. Thomas's Church was regularly flooded and
services could not be held. The level of the floor of the church was raised some 5 feet
in 1825. See T. W. Squires (ed.)9 In West Oxford (1928), pp. 13,15,16,142, and 169.
2  F. Haverfield, The Roman Occupation of Britain, revised by Sir G. Macdonald (1924),
p. 96,